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Fin Arabic Uersion Of the Book of Job. 


Rassi SAADIA BEN JOsEF is one of the brightest names in He- 
brew literature. Born at Fayoum in Egypt in A. D., 892, he 
quickly displayed great aptitude for learning. Unlike most 
Jewish scholars, he did not confine his attention to Judaism, 
but studied the rival systems of Islamism and Christianity 
under the best masters of the day. The Jews of that period 
enjoyed great prosperity and consideration. A large com- 
munity of them existed at Irak (the ancient Babylonia) and 
their chief, David ben Zakkai, under the title of ‘‘Prince ofthe 
Captivity,” lived at Baghdad in a style of regal magnificence. 
The fame of the young Egyptian scholar spread throughout 
the Jewish world, and the Prince invited him to Baghdad, and 
made him Gaon of the Academy of Sora, almost the only in- 
stance of such an honor being conferred upon any one who had 
been educated in the Babylonian schools. This was in 928. 
Saadia occupied his new position with great credit until the 
beginning of the year 933, when he was deposed by the Prince 
of the Captivity because he refused to sanction one of the de- 
crees of that despot. Freed from the cares of office, Saadia re- 
sumed his studies at Baghdad, which was then the center of 
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Moslem culture; and his reputation became so great that David 
ben Zakkai was constrained to elevate him once more to the 


dignity of Gaon of Sora, which office he exercised until his 
death in A. D. 942. ; 

When we remember that Saadia died at the comparatively 
early age of forty-nine, his industry and learning seem almost 
incredible. He translated the whole of the Hebrew Bible into 
Arabic, and wrote a commentary upon each book. He also 
translated the Mishna, and composed many treatises upon the 
Jewish law, and Talmudical matters. In addition to this he 
founded the science of Hebrew grammar, and wrote treatises 
upon peculiarities of the Massoretic text; besides being the 
author of several polemic works directed against the Karaite 
Jews who rejected the authority of the Talmud. In all these 
labors he had to rely upon himself alone, for he moved in a 
world of thought unknown to his predecessors; and he thus be- 
came a creator and initiator in Hebrew theology, exegesis, 


philosophy and grammar, whose influence endured for centur- 
ies, and in some places still continues. When the Arabs had 
conquered Egypt and Persia, they speedily absorbed the new 
culture with which they came into contact, and under the Ab- 
baside Khalifs, Moslem learning made its greatest advances in 
all its departments. This was the atmosphere which surround- 
ed and stimulated Rabbi Saadia ben Joseph. New ideas were 
suggested to him by the Arab schools of philosophy; and the 
researches of the Moslems into Arabic philosophy induced him 
to apply the same principles for the first time to the Hebrew 
language. In the days of Rabbi Saadia Arabic had become the 
common vernacular of the Oriental Jews, and his translations 
were undertaken chiefly for the benefit of his co-religionists; 
but not exclusively so, for he always had the world of Islam in 
view. His own name shows that his family had close Arabian 
connections, and all his life he was in intimate association with 
the Moslem scholars of Egypt and Babylonia. Consequently 
he took great pains to reconcile the leading tenets of Judaism 
with the current ideas of Arab philosophy; and it is said that 
he habitually wrote his works in the Arabic character in order 
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to recommend them to Moslem readers, though, as might have 
been expected, all the manuscripts which have been preserved 


to us are written in the Hebrew alphabet which was princi- 
pally affected by the Jewish copyists. 

In 1892 the French Orientalists decided to signalize the mil- 
lenium of the birth of Saadia by publishing a complete edition 
of all his extant writings. The work of preparing this edition 
was entrusted to the well known Semitic scholar, Monsieur 
Joseph Derenbourg, who labored at the task with great enthu- 


siasm until his lamented death on the 29th July 1895. At the 
time of his decease he was engaged upon Saadia’s version of 
the Book of Job; and to his son, Monsieur Hartwig Deren- 
bourg, fell the filial duty of completing the work which is now 
before us.* The Arabic text, and Hebrew commentary, have 
been prepared under the able editorship of Wilhelm Bacher of 
Buda-Pesth, who has employed for the purpose two manu- 
scripts preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, England 
a manuscript in the Royal Library at Berlin, Germany, and a 
fourth manuscript which Monsieur Joseph Derenbourg pro- 
cured from Jerusalem, together with some minor fragments. 
This accurate and excellent text will be of the greatest value 
to Orientalists; but the ordinary occidental reader will derive 
more benefit from the admirable French translation com- 
menced by Monsieur Joseph Derenbourg, and completed by 
his son, Monsieur Hartwig Derenbourg. The latter explains 
that his endeavor throughout has been to carry out the work in 
the same spirit as his father; that is to say, to render the very 
words of Saadia into French, with the greatest possible accu- 
racy and fidelity, quite irrespective of our present knowledge 
of the Hebrew original, or our notions of the Book of Job. It 
is needless to say that this endeavor has been crowned with 


complete success, and the student who reads French can now 


* « (Euvres Completes de R. Saadia ben Josef Al-Fayyofimi.’ Publica- 
tion commencée sous la direction de Joseph Derenbourg, Membre de I'In- 
stitut. Continuée sous la direction de M. M. Hartwig Derenbourg et 
Mayer Lambert. Volume cinquiéme. ‘‘Version Arabe du Livre de Job.” 
(Paris 1900). 
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acquaint himself with the exact views held by this celebrated 
rabbinical scholar of the roth century. 

Saadia calls the work “The Book of Justification, which is at- 
tributed to Job.’"" Why he gives it this title will best be ex- 
plained in his own words. 

“The Wise One—glorified be He—has written for us the his- 
tory of Job and his friends, and has given it tous as a pattern for 
our instruction, to dispose us to piety; so that when sorrow and 
misfortune come to us we may know that they fall into one of 
the two following categories: ;Either they are because of for- 
mer sins; and then they are called punishment. (In this case 
it behooves us to search out these sins, that we should correct 
our deeds, and that we should cease to be negligent; as it is 
said, ‘Let us search and try our ways, and turn again to the 
Lord. Lam, iii: 40). Or else the misfortunes are a trial, that 
the Wise One has sent us, to the end that we should support it 


with resignation, and He will recompense us for it. We must 
not in either case attribute any injustice to the Creator; but we 
must recognize the truth of the attribute which He has ap- 
plied to Himself in His book, ‘The Lord in the midst of her is 
righteous; He will not do iniquity,’ Zeph. iii: 5. For this rea- 
son the work has been called ‘The Book of Justification.’’’ 
Saadia’s constant object was to convey the sense of the He- 
brew text, as he understood it. His translations, therefore, 


were not mere literal renderings; but were more in the nature 
of paraphrases. And he never hesitated to depart slightly 
from the /etter of the original, if by so doing he could more 
clearly exhibit the sfirzt, or show the logical connection of the 
various parts. Naturally, in such cases, he showed his weak- 
nesses as well as his strength, for he thus constituted himself 
the interpreter as well as the translator of the Scriptures. 


Like all other oriental poetry, the Book of Job abounds in 


peculiar and enigmatic passages, and it may be questioned 
whether Saadia with all his immense erudition has invariably 
caught the correct sense. As an instance of his method, one 
may cite his rendering of the well-known passage, Job. xix: 
23-27: 
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“Tf but my words were now written! If only they were 
traced in the book! If, with a stylus of iron or of lead they 
were graven in the rock forever, so that I might know that my 
friends will continue, and that a later generation shall appear 
after them upon theearth! After my skin shall have perished, 
my history shall be transmitted; and by the maladies of my 


body I shall show the power of God; as I see myself, and as my 
eyes contemplate me, not those of another, though my piercing 
gaze shall penetrate my breast.” 

Even the LXX translators were puzzled over this passage. 
The rendering of the English Authorised Version is derived 
from the Vulgate of St. Jerome; and the Revised Version only 
suggests “ Vindicator” in the margin, instead of Redeemer. 
Saadia’s rendering seems to be aimed chiefly at the LXX, 
which was, of course, the only Christian version with which he 


was acquainted. The LXX translates verses 25 and 26 as fol- 
lows: 

“For I know that he is eternal who is about to deliver me, 
and to raise up upon the earth my skin that endures these; for 
these things have been accomplished to me of the Lord.” 

In the Hebrew commentary, which accompanies the Arabic 
translation, Saadia is careful to inform us that he understands 
the original word Goel (i. e. Redeemer or Vindicator) to refer 


to the children of men and not to God; his idea being that Job 
desired his words to be preserved as a lasting memorial, in 
order that Job might be justified in the eyes of the children of 
men who came after, and that they might know how God will 
establish the righteous. 

The above instance of Saadia’s method, however, is perhaps 
an extreme one, for even the best expositor may occasionally 
be led astray by preconceptions; and we must not forget that 
Saadia wrote as an orthodox Jew, who had no desire to place 
weapons in the hands of adversaries. But, apart from doc- 
trinal considerations, this Arabic version of the Book of Job is 
a work of exceptional ability, which may be read with profit by 
any one, and which gives a clear conception of the nature of 
the Hebrew poem. When, further, we reflect that this trans- 
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lation was made in the tenth century—a period of the grossest 
intellectual darkness in Europe—we are lost in wonder that 
such a work could have been executed in so masterly a fash- 
ion with the means at the disposal of an oriental scholar. Not 
merely will the Semitist be indebted for this excellent edition 
of Rabbi Saadia, but the ordinary student will be ever grateful 


to Monsieur Hartwig Derenbourg for placing in our hands 
such a lucid, complete, and able exposition of the work of this 
bright particular star of Hebrew learning. 

E. J. PILcHer. 


Hi eStudy of Chapter III of the Book of the Dead. 


THERE are several considerations which lead to the conclu- 
sion that the Egyptian “Book of the Dead’’ must be something 
better than the unintelligent and unpoetical composition that 
it appears to be in even the best translation that has yet been 
published. What little is known of the ancient Egyptians re- 
veals a high state of civilization. Their ruined temples have a 
grandeur which has never been surpassed. Very much of their 
literature, which has been recovered, such as the Prisse papy- 
rus, the precepts of Ani, the poem of Pentaur, the songs of 
Isis and Nephthys, the Harpers lament, and others, indicate 
considerable mental culture. Surely the one collection of 
writings they prized above all others, and which kept its hold 
upon the people for many centuries, must have some higher 
excellence than the jargon of charms which is generally ac- 


cepted as the correct version of “ The Going out by Day.” 
The student of this remarkable work cannot fail to catch 
here and there gleams of unusual beauty. The imagery and 
method of statement is different to any other we are acquaint- 
ed with. It evidently consists of religious treatises and poems. 
Close verbal translations of spiritual teaching and poetry are 
generally misleading. The favorite hymns of the Christian 


church today would appear very unmeaning to a person unac- 
customed to the allusions were they literally translated. 
Keble’s evening hymn, “Sun of my Soul,” might seem like the 
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worship of Tem, and Newman’s “Lead Kindly Light” like that 
of Shu. The Book of the Dead, in all probability, is not more 
mysterious to us than a close translation of the Apocalypse at 
the end of our New Testament would be to any one as far 
away from us as we are from the Egyptians of old time, and as 
ignorant of our accustomed method of expressing spiritual 
things. 

The aspirations of the soul are similar in every age. The 
men of four thousand years ago longed to be right with the 
powers of the unseen and to obtain a happy immortality. 
Truth relating to spiritual things ever finds expression in par- 
able and figure, in illustrations drawn from nature, or from 
the imagination. Now it has been advanced that what are 
termed gods in the Book of the Dead are not so much divine 
beings, as we use the term, but objects and forces, both natural 
and mental, personified. Horus, for example, means the dawn 
apostrophized; not a personal god, but sunrise in all its soul 
stirring influence awaking our reverence, as in the poetry of 
every age. 

I venture, with these considerations, to attempt a translation 
of a passage as an illustration. I select the third chapter, 
partly on account of its brevity, and partly because I imagine 
I have found a key toits meaning. The first chapter is too 
long for my purpose. The second is apparently. an apostrophe 
to moonlight, and involves a scientific explanation. So I pass 
on to the third, which is entitled “A similar chapter,” that is to 


say, “A chapter on coming forth by day and living after 


death: ” 


Hail Tem! 

Tem is the setting sun 

Going out from the celestial stream. 

The river of the sky along which the solar boat is 
rowed, 

Glorious with two lion guards. 

The tawny firmament on each side of the sun at his 
setting 


Thy words are food to those standing before thee. 

The sunset has a message, and that is food for the 
soul. 

Osiris comes amongst these, 
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He takes a place to listen to the message. 

The mariners of Ra they turn, oveying for him his 
word of command at eventide. 

The Sun commands his rowers to change the course 
of the boat, which now goes down. 

Shall Osiris live after his death 

As Ra does every day ? 

The anxious soul enquires of nature concerning a 
future life. 

Now, one who ts sealed. 

The helmsman replies: Nature has a voice. 

Born was the sun from yesterday, 

So will the dead be re-born. 

Every divine being exults in life, 

Osiris, like them, will exult in life. 

Osiris is the dead one concerning whom the question 
is asked. 

Ptah in his coming forth from the great house of 

the aged one and with those at An. 


In the Turin papyrus it is not Ptah, but Thoth. The phrase 
is obscure. The meaning I venture to give is: ‘‘This is truth 
as it comes from the great home of the ancient one, and with 
those in the great temple upon earth.” The doctrine of the 
resurrection is the voice of nature, of antiquity, and of relig- 
ious worship. 

If this translation be correct, and I would submit it with all 
deference to those who have more fully studied this very re- 
markable book, then we have here a Psalm of great poetic 
beauty. The anxious soul is subdued before the glories of a 
bright sunset, and hears a voice assuring him that, as the sun 
departs from this world, but will rise again, so, every day, na- 
ture gives an object lesson to teach that after death we shall 
yet see life. A more poetic way of indicating immortality it 
would be difficult to find. The province of poetry is not to 
argue and prove, but to state truth in some attractive way, and 


by the language of imagery to present it in a beautiful form. 


Hail, setting sun, that leavest now the river of the sky; 

All glorious are thy lion guards on either side on high, 

Thy silent words are food divine to those who watching stand. 
Thy rowers turn aside thy bark, obeying each command. 

Now comes the evening. Shall the dead to life once more arise 
As doth the sun each day? One seated at the helm replies : 


‘** Know that from yesterday was born the ever glorious sun, 
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‘*So shall the dead be born again when this life’s course is run, 
‘* Celestial spirits, for their life, lift up a joyous voice, 

‘* Like them the dead will rise again and in their life rejoice.” 

So Truth divine proclaims to man from sunset house of old, 

And in the temple upon earth the same truth shall be told. 


J. Hunt Cooke. 
60 Coolhurst Road, London. 


List of Papyri Sent to the United States. 


By Wi tui1amM Cop.tey WINSLow. 

Tue one hundred and eighteen Papyri recently presented by 
the Egypt Exploration Fund, form the most unique, and one 
of the most valuable of the varied products from the archezo- 
logical soil of Egypt now found in America. Whatever may 
be said of the proportionate division of such remarkable relics 
among our institutions, no one can justly say that America has 
not its share at the hands of our generous Committee, when it 
is stated that the oldest extant texts of Sts. Matthew and Paul 
are ours. Itis to be hopefully expected that this collection, 
and the gift from the Committee of hundreds of ushabti from 
Abydos to our American subscribers, will create a wider and 
deeper purpose, viz., to push explorations, especially the re- 
covery of papyri, vigorously on, and to enrich our museums, 
while the opportunity still remains, with antiquities for study 
and exhibition. Any donor of a special sum towards the ex- 
plorations can accomplish a double pleasure: aid the cause of 
science, and add to the collections of the museum or university 
of his choice. 

Before specifying the papyri, I quote from the report of Dr. 
B. P. Grenfell, who, with Dr, A.S. Hunt, made the great dis- 
covery of papyri at Oxyrynchus: “I had for sometime felt, ” 
he says, “that one of the most promising sites in Egypt for 
finding Greek manuscripts was the city of Oxyrynchus, the 
modern Behnesa, situated on the edge of the western desert, 
120 miles south of Cairo. Being the capital of the Nome, it 
must have been the abode of many rich persons who could afford 
to possess a library of literary texts. * * * * Above all, 
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Oxyrynchus seemed to be a site where fragments of Christian 
literature might be expected of an earlier date than the fourth 
century, to which our oldest manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment belong; for the place was renowned in the fourth or fifth 
centuries on account of the number of its churches and monas- 
teries.”" Professor Petrie had previously examined the site, 
and informed the sanguine excavators that the town and tombs 
were of the Roman period. 

Of the 118 papyri sent to the United States, 29 were present- 
ed to the University of Pennsylvania, 19 to Harvard, 16 to 
Yale, 16 to Columbia, 16 to Johns Hopkins, 13 to Princeton, 5 
to Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), and 4 papyri to Vassar 
College. These papyri are all numbered in the three volumes, 
and will be designated below by their numbers. The first two 
volumes of the Greco-Roman Branch contain the papyri from 
Oxyrynchus, and the last volume those from towns in the 
Fayum. Any intelligent visitor to the museums or libraries 
containing the papyri, can turn at once to the place where the 


designated papyri are described. 


THe PHILADELPHIA COLLECTION 
is remarkable for its variety and quality of selection. 

No. 2, of Vol. I, is the papyrus of St. Matthew I, dating from 
150 to 200, of which a fac-simile is the frontispiece to the vol- 
ume. Being the oldest piece of the New Testament known to 
us, it is the most valuable of all the papyri yet discovered in 
Egypt. 

No. 16, The Thucydides Papyrus, contains that author’s 
fourth book, ch. 36-41, from which a number of readings have 
been taken by Hude for the new Leipzig edition. So much of 
Thucydides, of the first century, is indeed a trophy. 

No. 29 (3d century) is a fragment of Euclid II, 5, including 
a diagram. 

No. 35 (A. D. 223) is a proclamation in the reign of Severus 
Alexander: its verso contains a valuable list of the emperors 
from Augustus to Decius. 

No. 45. (A. D. 95). A letter to an official as to Land Distri- 
bution. 
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No. 65. (3d cent.) Order for Arrest. 


No. 88. (A.D. 179). Order for Payment of Wheat. 

No. 108. A. D. 183). Monthly Meat Bill of a Cook. 

No. 168. (3d cent.). Order to pay Zosimus 2 arstabae of 
wheat. 

No. 18. (3d cent.). Invitation to a Wedding “Breakfast.” 

No. 194. (6th cent.). Acknowledgement for loan of money. 

No. 223, of Vol. II, is doubly valuable. On the verso is a 
fine copy of the fifth book of the Iliad, and on the recto is a re- 
markable legal document. The Iliad dates in the first half of 
the third century. The frontispiece to Vol. II is taken from 
the seventh column and consists of 25 lines. 

No. 237, (A. D. 186), the recto of the foregoing, is a “long 
and important papyrus”; with the notes, it occupies pp. 141- 
180. The Literary Era of Philadelphia for April contains a 


sketch of the Oxyrynchus Papyri by Mrs. Stevenson, who de- 
scribes “ No. 237” as follows: 


Not less interesting, perhaps, from the scientific and historic 
standpoints is the mass of public and private documents that 
must prove of invaluable help, not only to the historian for the 
reconstruction of the administrative and official life of the 
Greco-Roman colonists of Egypt, but to the archzologist for a 
clearer understanding of the work-a-day existence of the peo- 
ple, from the first to the seventh centuries of our era. 

Prominent among these is a petition addressed to Dionysia, 
daughter of Cheremon, an ex-gymnasiarch of Oxyrynchus, to 
the prefect Pomponius Faustianus in the twenty-sixth year of 
Commodus against her father, who attempted to defraud her of 
her dowry and to separate her from her husband. The acting 
strategus decided that she should send a complete brief of her 
case to the prefect. The case is stated at length, giving evi- 
dence and legal precedents. It is interesting as showing the 
claims which a father might make over a married daughter, as 
well as by indicating the methods of procedure in such cases. 
Cheremon, in his appeal from the decision of a former prefect 
to his successor, adduces the Egyptian law and several decis- 
ions in similar cases, and although we have no means of know- 
ing whether Dionysia ultimately won her case, her father hav- 
ing appealed from decisions rendered in her favor, much light 
is thrown by this important document upon the manners and 
legal practice of the second century A. D. 
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No. 239. (A. D. 66). An Oath to “the Scribe of the Oxyr- 
hynchite Nome” by Epimachus. 

No. 245. (A. D. 26). A Registration of Sheep. 

No. 269. (A. D.57). A Loan of Money. “A Dun.” 

No. 290. (A. D. 83). List of “Private Embankments,” at 
the village Tuxis and the “holdings” of those paying for the 
work, 

No. 293. (A. D. 27). Letter from Dionysius to his sister 
about her clothes. 

No. 327. (1stcent.). Notice to register sale of slaves. 

No. 344. (1stcent.). A Cession of Land. 

No. 348. (ist cent.). Notice of payment of tax upon a mort- 
gage. 

No. 349. (1st cent.). Request to free a female slave. 

No. 29, of Vol. III. (‘‘Fayum Towns and their Papyri”). A 
Notice of Death, A. D. 37. 

No. 71. (ad cent.). A Custom House Receipt. 

No. 88. (3d cent.). Receipt for Rent. 

No. 174. (adcent.). Tax for leaving the Fayiim. 

No. 196. (A.D. 190). Poll-tax Receipt. 

No. 310. (3d cent.). Odyssey XI Fragment. 

No. 349. (A. D. 128-9). Two Receipts for Poll-tax. 

No. 359. (A. D. 139). Certificate for Work. 

In quantity and quality and variety the Philadelphia collec- 
tion is unrivalled by any of the other donations of papyri. 
The fact that the frontispiece of both the Oxyrynchus vols. is 
taken from that collection is quite significant. The 29 papyri 
include the finest classical papyrus, Iliad V., the most impor- 
tant legal papyrus, Dionysia, etc., and the most valuable sacred 
papyrus, St. Matthew, of the entire American collection. They 
are in a museum centrally located for the purpose of inspec- 
tion by travelers. 


Tue HarvarpD CoLLECTION 


is also a valuable one, although without any one large papyrus 
such as Iliad V. . 
No. 8, of Vol. I, is attributed to Aleman, the lyric poet of 
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Sparta, and “is writtenin a small, neat, round uncial of the 
latter part of the first or second century.” 

No. 46. (A. D. 100). A Cession of Land. 

No. 92. (A. D. 335). Order for Payment of Wine. 

No. 109. (3d cent.). List of Clothes. 

No. 170. (2dcent.). Request to register a sale. 

No. 180, (3d cent.). Order on a Banker. 


No. 200. (6th cent.). Agreement to remain im doco. 

No. 209, of Vol. II, is perhaps the second most valuable 
papyrus sent over, the St. Matthew alone taking precedence. 
It is that of St. Paul to the Romans, I, 1-7, A. D. 316, and the 
oldest extant writing of that Apostle. (See Bisiia, April num- 
ber, for fac-simile). 

No. 284. (A.D. 50). Notice to register a sale. 

No. 314. (1st cent.). Decision as to Taxes. 

No. 328. (A. D. 85). Notice to register a sale. 

No. 362. (A. D. 75). Acknowledgement of the repayment 
of a loan of 500 silver drachme. 

No. 92, of Vol. III, (A. D. 126). Sale of a mouse-colored 
Donkey. 

No. 157. (1st cent.). Two Bits of Odyssey. 

No. 168. (adcent.). Tax for Going Away. 

No. 197. (A. D. 188). Poll-tax receipt. 

No. 350. (A. D. 170). Poll-tax Receipt. 

No. 360. (A. D. 209). Certificate for Work. 

No. 362. (A. D. 123). Certificate for Work. 


Tue YALE CoLuectTion. 

These sixteen papyri are of considerable variety. 

No. 10, of Vol. II, is an interesting second century fragment 
of a lost comedy, which resembles, somewhat, that of Men- 
ander, of which a few lines are produced on frontispiece in 
facsimile. 

.24. (3d cent.). From Plato’s Republic. 

. 115. (adcent.). A Letter of Consolation. 

. 206, (A. D. 535). A Receipt for Payment of Loan. 

. 216, of Vol. II (A.D. 50 at latest). Parts of two 
columns from a speech upon a letter of Philip. It closes in 
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true Attican rhetoric; ‘Let the threats in his letter deceive 
barbarians ; but the city of Athens is wont to give commands, 
not to receive them.” The facsimile shows a large handsome 
uncial. 

No. 249. (A. D. 80). Registration of Propety. 

No. 282. (A. D. 30). Complaint against a Wife. See fac- 
simile, Plate vii. 

No. 329. (1st cent.). Notice to Register a Loan. 

No. 351. (A. D. 28). Return of Sheep and Goats. 

No. 393. (A. D. 49). Complaint of Extortion. 

No. 25, of Vol. III. (A. D. 36). Workers on the Dam of 
lIossis at the Embankments. 

No. 180, (2dcent.). Receipt for Tax. 

No. 211. (1st cent.). Iliad, XXII, 253-298, and 350-365, in 
good-sized uncials. Combat between Hector and Achilles, 
and death of former. 

No. 351. (A. D. 184). Poll-tax Receipt. 

No. 361. (A. D. 138). Certificate for Work. 

No. 366. (A.D. 119). This papyrus, the last one listed in 


the volume, is described briefly as, “Certificate for five day's 
work in Mesore at the embankments of Theadelphia. Dated 
in the third year of Imp. (Caes.) Trajanus Hadrianus. 
Aug., 119.” 


THE CoLumBiIA COLLECTION. 

This list opens with a papyrus, No. 13, Vol. I, perhaps of the 
second century, consisting of part of a letter to a king of 
Macedon, attacking the conduct of the Thebans, “The papyrus 
is valuable historically in stating definitely the alliance be- 
tween the Thebans and Olynthians against Amyntas, the 
father of Philip, a fact which makes the seizure of the Cadmeia 
by the Spartans on their way to Olynthus much less gratuitous 
than has been generally maintained. Cf. Xen. Hellen. V. 2, 
15, 34, where the alliance between Thebes and Olynthus is 
implied.” 

No. 226, Vol. II, (A. D. 100-200). Xenophon, Hellenica, VI. 
These three columns throw light upon the use of stops or dots; 
the editors conclude their observations by saying that, “‘ What 
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is really rare is a text in which the distinction between the 
high and low dots is so carefully and consistently maintained 
as in this Xenophon papyrus.” 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No 


No. 


262. (A. D. 61). 
317. (A. D. 52). 
330. (A.D. 77). 
345. (A. D. 88). 
352. (A. D. 28). 
358. (A. D. go). 
No. 399. (1st cent.). 


Notice of Death. 

Release from Military Service. 

Notice to Register Sale of Bare Land. 
Payment of Mortgage Tax. 

Return on Sheep and Goats. 

Property Return. 

Dispatch of Ass-driver with two don- 


keys, asking for “news.’ 


No. 
No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


164, (2d cent.). 
214. (A. D. 37). 


42, Vol. III. (2dcent.). List of Arrears of Taxes. 
135. (4th cent.). 


Letter urging Payment of Debt. 
Receipt for Tax. 
Message requesting a List. 


352. (A.D. 185). Receipt for Poll-tax. 


357. (A. D. 138). Receipt for Poll-tax. 
365. (A. D. 134). Certificate for Work. 


Jouns Hopkins Couvection. 


17. (adcent.). 


Thucydides II Fragment. Only one 


variant from Hude’s text. 


No. 


25. (3d cent.). 


contains fac-simile. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


57. (3d cent.). 
174. (A. D. 88). 
230. (2d cent.). 


graphs 40-47. 
. 296. (1st cent.). 
. 319. (A. D. 37). 
. 331. (A. D. 83). 
. 334. (A. D. 81). 
- 353. (A. D. 27). 


. 33, Vol. IIL. (A. 


Demosthenes on the Crown. Plate III 


Peculation by a Treasury Official. 
Cession of Land. 
Demosthenes on the Crown. Para- 


Poll-tax and Impost. 
Acknowledgment of Loan. 
Sale of a House. 

Notice to Register a Sale. 
Return on Sheep and Goats. 


D. 163). Return on Unwatered Land. 


.75. (adcent.). Custom House Receipt. 
. 165. (ad cent.). 
. 353. (2d cent.). 


Tax Receipt. 
Receipt for Poll-tax. 
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No. 358. (A. D. 160). Receipt for Poll-tax. 
No. 363. (A. D. 185). Two Receipts for Work at Em- 
bankments. 


PRINCETON COLLECTION. 


No. 19. (2dcent.). Herodotus I, 76. 
. 64. (3d cent.). Order for Arrest. 
. 241, VolII. (A. D. 98). Registration of Mortgage. 
. 320. (A.D. 59). Contract for Loan. 
. 332. (A. D. 89). Registry of Sale of Slave. 
. 333. (A.D. 89). Registry of Sale of House. 
. 357. (1st cent.). List of Sheep and Goats. 
. 32, Vol. III. (A. D. 131). Property Return. 
. 76. (adcent.). Custom House. Receipt. 
. 166. (2dcent.). Tax for Leaving. 
.216. (A. D. 131). Record about a House and Court. 
. 354. (adcent.) Receipt for Poll-tax. 
. 364. (H. D. 153(. Receipt for Work much like that of 
Yale papyrus 366. 


Hamitton CoLieGe COLLECTION. 

No. 74. (A. D. 116). Registration of Sheep and Goats. 

No. 178. (2dcent.). Revoking of a Will. 

No. 369. (A. D. 81), Vol. II. Twenty-eight lines to ac- 
knowledge the repayment of a loan of 430 silver drachme. 

No. 183. (2d cent.), Vol. III. Tax for Leaving. 

No. 355. (A.D. 122). Receipt for Poll-tax. 

VassaR COLLEGE COLLECTION. 

No. 7o. (3d cent.). Settling Accounts. Interest at eight 
per cent. 

No. 169. (3d cent.). Order to ‘Produce a Person” (Habeas 
corpus). 

No. 28. (A. D. 150), Vol. III. Notice of Birth of a Son. 
Compare with three Berlin papyri, and Geneva papyrus. 

No. 176. (2dcent.). Tax for Leaving. 

Could I have had space to quote from the above papyri how 
illumined my dry recital would have been. Some of them are 
intensely human. Space even to introduce the names of the 
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personages in the papyri—the dramatts persone of so antique 
a drama—was wanting. Let my readers obtain these volumes, 
as should every educational library of the land. 


Boston, April 23, 1go1. 


Recent Hittite Discoveries. 


A LARGE mass of new material regarding the Hittites has 
been brought to light by the researches of a French explorer, 
M. Ernest Chantre, of the University of Lyons. He has been 
working for two years or more in Cappadocia, and there he 
has unearthed remarkable ancient monuments of the Hittite 
and Pelasgic age and peoples, together with numerous inscrip- 
tions in the Assyrian cuneiform character, which may go far 
toward a solution of the most puzzling question with which the 
scholars of the world have ever wrestled. 

Rev. Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward, who has taken a great interest 
in Hittite discoveries, says concerning M. Chantre’s researches: 

“There is no more important historical puzzle to be solved 
than that of the people that occupied Asia Minor during the 
thousand years before we became fairly acquainted with Greek 
civilization. This was the time of the Mycenean culture, 
which we know from gems and pottery. Just then Crete was 
in its glory, as lately proved by Mr. Evans and Mr. Hogarth. 
It was this period on which the various excavations of Dr. 
Schliemann have thrown much light. It was then that the 
letters written at Tel-el-Amarna were written, that have 
opened to us the history of Palestine and Syria as far back as 
1400 B. C. The expeditions of the Egyptian kings of the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties most profoundly affected 
Western Asia, and out of the contact and conflict there of 
Egyptian and Assyrian ideas and civilization arose the Phceni- 
cian, the Hebrew and the Hittite nations. Of these the Hittite 
seems to have been much the strongest, and perhaps the most 
influential, but still the least known. 

The mission of M. Chantre to Cappadocia had forits purpose 
to investigate this Hittitie problem, and its results are of the 
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first importance. He went to Boghaz-keui, and was the first to 
excavate the sites of this famous old Hittite capital. There he 
found baked clay tablets, in Assyrian script, but some of them 
in the language of the Hittites. This will settle the nature of 
the language, and help us finally to read the peculiar Hittite 
hieroglyphics, not yet satisfactorily deciphered. A multitude 
of other objects found by him throw light on the art of the peo- 
ple. When we remember that Hittite culture covered all Asia 
Minor, and that its art is hardly distinguishable from the My- 
cenzan, the mother of Greek, we cannot too highly value such 
investigations as those of M. Chantre.” 

Mr. Clifton Harby Levy, in an article contributed to the New 
York Herald, says: 

The great trouble hitherto was not that the world did not 
possess quite a number of Hittite monuments, but that no 
scholar in any country could read them. The queer hiero- 
glyphs seemed to resemble those of Egypt, yet they could not 
be read by them asaguide. It was found that, as is the case 
in Chinese, the characters were to be read down the column, 
sometimes, while at others they read from right to left and left 
to right, or, as it is called, ‘‘boustrephedon”—as an ox ploughs, 
turning up one furrow and down the next. This is a trifle to 
decipherers of ancient texts, for some of the earliest Greek 
texts read in this fashion. But after it was ascertained that 
the characters should be read in all sorts of directions the 
scholars were just as far as they were before; they could not 
translate a single line with any accuracy or sense. 

All kinds of theories have been set up, ranging from Chinese, 
Turanian, Aryan, Semitic, to Mayan or Peruvian and Japan- 
ese. Colonel Conder, who has done such excellent work for 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, believes that he can read 
every Hittite inscription, but not another scholar in the world 
accepts his system. 

Professor Jensen, a skilled Assyriologist, has written several 
volumes upon the decipherment of the Hittite inscriptions, but 
few accept his conclusions. He holds that the Hittites bor- 
rowed their alphabet from the Egyptians, but that the Hato- 
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Armenians, as he calls the early projenitors of the modern Ar- 
menians, formed the language, which is to be understood in 
the light of Armenian, much as ancient Egyptian has been 
helped by modern Coptic. 

While Professor Hilprecht and a few other scholars believe 
that Professor Jensen is on the right track, no one is yet ready 
to assert that the problem is solved or that the inscriptions of 
the Hittites can be read with the same accuracy with which we 
can now read the Egyptian hieroglyphs and the Assyrian cu- 
neiform. The leading investigators have been waiting to find 
some Hittite text side by side with a text in some known lan- 
guage which will assist the decipherer in reading the Hittite as 
he was aided by the Greek of the Rosetta Stone in reading the 
Egyptian. 

While this is what has been waited for and expected, aid 
comes in a peculiar, unlooked for, form, which may neverthe- 
less lead to the solution of this age long mystery. Itis to M. 
Chantre that the discovery is due, and it was in Cappadocia 
that he found the texts which may reveal the whole truth and 
furnish the key to the problem. 

The texts which he has found are written in cuneiform char- 
acters, but in some unknown language, which every one be- 
lieves to be Hittite. The texts have been read as if they were 
Assyrian, for the value of the syllables are well known, and 
here undoubtedly the interpretation of the Hittite language 
lies. 

There is, however, much more than the mere reading of un- 
read monuments in the discoveries of M. Chantre, for in Cap- 
padocia he has found not only Hittite remains but remains of 
Pelasgic civilization as well. An entirely novel field of specu- 
lation, which has been broached before, but never with great 
force, is now laid open for future investigation. 

It is concerned with the origin of Greek civilization, which 
means the civilization of all the modern world, for it is from 
Greece that all our arts and letterscome. It has been impossi- 
ble to trace all of the letters of the Greek alphabet heretofore, 
and it is uncertain whence these letters came, but now in the 
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light of the discoveries made in Cappadocia it seems more than 
probable that the inscriptions found at Mycenae and in Cy- 
prus, which have astonished many scholars by their likeness to 
Hittite characters, may have been derived from this ancient 
and powerful race. 

And it was a wonderful people, if we are to judge from the 
monuments in stone and clay which it has left to the world to 
puzzle over for centuries. On all sides its memorials are dis- 
covered; even in Babylon, that stronghold of Aryan and Sem- 
itic power. The German expedition now uncovering the ruins 
has found a great bas-relief of a Hittite deity, the god of thun- 
der and lightning, with a long, perfectly preserved inscription 
on it, but which no one can interpret. 

The stone column on which this picture and inscription 
stands is 49 inches high, 21 inches wide and 14 inches thick. It 
seems paralyzing to look at the clearly cut hieroglyphs and, 
studying the pictures of arm, leg, foot, head of a man, with the 
hand up, and all the other familiar pictures, to have to admit 
that we cannot read a syllable of it. Only after M. Chantre’s 
inscriptions have been carefully gone over by the scholars of 
Europe and America will it be possible to state that no solu- 
tion has been found yet, but scholarship never gives up; it only 


postpones, and says, if nonplussed, “better luck next time.” 

At Euyuk, M. Chantre found a huge tell, as the mounds of 
ruins are called, in the centre of which were two great 
sphinxes, together with bas reliefs of processions of priests 
with offerings for the Hittite deities. The most notable of 
these represents a cortége of four persons rendering homage 
to a goddess, who is seated. The figure of the goddess is al- 
most altogether broken away, but the leading figure standing 
upright is certainly a priest, and the goddess was probably Cy- 
bele, to judge from other representations found in the neigh- 
borhood. 

The priest seems to be pouring out a libation to the goddess, 
while behind him stands a priestess, clothed in a long robe, 
presenting some offering with both hands. Two other persons 
follow, possibly the sacrificing worshippers. Here we are in a 
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great palace of the Hittites, guarded by the two sphinxes, the 
huge stones of the walls astonishing the beholder by their mag- 
nitude. 

The information as to the life of the ancient Hittites is fuller 


on account of these researches, and the finding of what the 
discoverer calls a Pelasgian city, with remains comparable to 
those of Mycenae and Cyprus, will furnish much food for 
thought and further investigation. 

It is surprising to learn from one of the tablets that it was 
the custom even at that remote date to pay interest on loans, 
and that sums of money were loaned by the priests for the 
temple, and that on the other hand the priests sometimes bor- 
rowed from the people, but at their risk. One of the tablets 
reads:—“If all of his money makes a profit in the temple Sa- 
hamilrama may take the profit, but if the money is lost in the 
temple Sahamilrama loses it.’’ 

Concerning the sixteen tablets found at Euyuk, M. Chantre 


states that while the writing on these tablets seems to approach 
that usually found on similar Assyrian tablets, the forms of 


some of the characters differ materially from those used by the 
Babylonians. That these characters so used were a variation 
introduced by the Hittites after borrowing the method of 
writing seems certain on account of the Hittite monuments, 
amid which these tablets were discovered. 


The prehistoric stage may well claim the stone and bronze 
utensils found there, as well as the coarser pottery and the 
heads of animals comparable to those found at Hissarlik and 
Cyprus. The second epoch corresponds to that of Mycenae, 


for here we can note the beginning of painting, and the pre- 
dominance of geometrical and curved designs over those of 
animals. 

Nor is it possible to believe that the Cappadocians could 
have borrowed from the Aegeans, for though their art is com- 
parable in its early stage, it is original in subject and treat- 
ment. And, besides in Cappadocia, the axes and stone imple- 
ments of the earliest period resemble those found in Armenia 
far more than they do those of Greece. It is peculiar that at 
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Euyuk, as at Hissarlik, incineration seems to have been the 
method of disposing of the dead, rather than any kind of 
burial. 

Passing to the southern part of Cappadocia, M. Chantre 
found indisputable proof that the Hittites had occupied this 
part of the country completely, for there at Ferak-Edin was a 
great bas-relief. It was only a few miles from the village of 
Feraktin, cut into the cliff over astream. The sculptures are 
about six feet from the top of the cliff and extend ten feet in 
length, being three feet high. The scene represented is that 
in which two divinities, one male and one female, receive the 
offerings of their worshippers. 

In summing up the results of these excavations the explorer 
holds that they prove the date of the Hittites to be much ear- 
lier than has usually been supposed, running back to at least 
3000 B.C. He suggests that this date should be assigned to 
the foundation of the palace and fortress of Boghaz-Keui, as 
well as of the other cities found in this locality. 

The fact has also been proved that anterior to the making of 
the Hittite inscriptions, found elsewhere, an entire primitive 
civilization was developed in Cappadocia by this remarkable 
people, coming we know not whence, and their close connec- 
tion with the Babylonians at a very ancient date is no less con- 
clusively proven. 

It was at some distance from the palace that one of the most 
interesting monuments found was discovered. It was a bas- 
relief of a double headed eagle, afterwards adopted by the Aus- 
trians and Russians. 

Along the face of the living rocks of Boghaz-Keui were 
found processions seemingly of gods, and it is thought that 
these are monumental reminders of the conquest of Cappado- 
cia by the Hittites, aided, as they thought, by their divinities. 
The artist has a row of Hittite warriors in advance to show 
that they conquered the land, but besides these he has repre- 
sented divinities or deified heroes higher up on the rocks or 
mounted on the backs of animals. Among these figures the 


most important seems to be that having a human head and the 
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body of a lion embracing another smaller one. It is thought 
that this represents the god embracing his priest and king of 
the Hittites. 

Another palace was found at Eski-Konak, and here was the 
throne used by the king, formed of a solid block of stone, with 
two lions looking out from it. Buyuk-Kaleh, or the great for- 
tress, is a tremendous piece of work, some nine hundred yards 
from the palace which it was intended to protect. Cyclopean 
walls recalling those of Tiryns and Mycenae are still standing 
in some places. They are from sixteen to twenty feet in thick- 
ness. Between the fortress and the palace the largest number 
of cuneiform tablets was found. 

The discovery of these tablets has aroused no small amount 
of interest, for they seem to go back at least to the time of 
Amenophis III. and IV., when the Assyrian alphabet was bor- 
rowed by the ancient Armenians and their neighbors. These 
tablets are comparable in all respects with those found in Egypt 
at Tel-el-Amarna, which fixes their date with considerable ex- 
actness. The largest tablet of all in a perfect state of preser- 
vation contains a list of the cities, which must be of great his- 
torical and geographical value. There are astrological tablets, 
contract tablets and lexicographical fragments which are of 
special interest. M. Chantre holds that according to the style 
of the writing many of these tablets date from 2000 B.C. or 
earlier. 

It was generally held that the relation between the Hittites 
and the Babylonians was later than that with the Egyptians, 
but the discovery of the stele at Babylon and the finding of 
these cuneiform writings at Boghaz-Keui show that the rela- 
tions between the Hittites and the Assyrians werevery ancient 
indeed. 


HF New Alexandrian Discovery. 


THE most important discovery at Alexandria, bothin ancient 
and modern times, has lately been made through a happy acci- 


dent. While an ordinary laborer was working at Korn El 


Shogafa, one of the dirtiest and most neglected quarters of the 


. 
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city, his pickaxe came against a rock which gave a hollow, 
echoing sound. The man informed the authorities, and on the 
place being excavated a most wonderful sight presented itself 
to the spectators. It was no less than an astonishingly large 
and elegant “city of the dead,” with its hundreds of corridors, 
temples of beautiful sculpture and artistic skill, huge ceme- 
teries with their skeletons more than ten centuries old, five 
sarcophagi, hundreds of pillars majestically standing in that 
beautiful but dim, solemn necropolis. No less than four sto- 
ries are found in this wonderful subterranean city. 

One of the most perfect and beautiful buildings is a fine 
temple, supposed to be of the epoch of Septimus Serverus. In 
the front part of it there is a tomb with a large relief repre- 
senting the mummy of Osiris, reposing on a funeral bier. 
Anubis with one hand holds toward him a Greek libation cup, 
while the other hand is placed on the heart of Osiris. The bier 
of Osiris is supported by a finely sculptured lion, which holds 
in its paw the pen of Truth. Underneath the lion are three 


canopic gods, while to the right and left are the gods Thoth 
and Horus. There is a smaller relief to the right side repre- 
senting the two goddesses Isis and Nepthis weeping, while to 
the left stands an imposing picture representing the priest 
Herheb, the priest of funerals, clad in a garb of panthers’ skins 
and reading the Book of the Dead to a female, probably Isis 
who brings offerings. 

There are in this temple three important sarcophagi, the 


largest of which contains two sculptured masks of Comedy and 
Tragedy, while the other two, on the right and left, are the 
same, containing two heads of the Medusa. In the centre is 
Apis receiving the offerings of Isis and Horus, who is carrying 
necklaces for Apis. Then we have two life-size figures of the 
gods Set and Anubis, each with a cuirass and a rod of office, 
and their attitude resembles that of Roman officers. On either 
side of the door are two figures, of a man and woman, the lat- 
ter having her hair done in the Roman style, but the pose is 
quite Egyptian. 

On the left, opposite the temple, is a chapel, on either side 
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of which are two staircases, uniting at the top into a beautiful 
broad flight of steps. When ascending the latter the visitor 
finds himself in a wonderful and vast circular hall, from which 
innumerable passages branch off on either side. The rotunda 
is on the third floor, the chapel on the first, while the temple is 
on the second story. The fourth floor is not yet thoroughly 
explored. The wonderful series of passages and chambers 
and the grand scale on which they have been constructed, to- 
gether with the dimension of the buildings and their extreme 
length and size, simply baffle description. To a great extent, 


they have not yet been precisely ascertained, as the great part 
of it is yet submerged, and pumps are busily engaged drawing 
out the water. Hundreds of camels’ skulls and bones of other 
animals which must have been used for the purpose of offer- 
ings are visible everywhere. 

It must be remembered that this huge but beautiful and ar- 
tistic city of the dead was built at a time when Alexandria was 
the greatest and most renowned city in the world after Rome. 
These remains were a last gigantic but vain effort on the part 
of Egyptian paganism to revive a dying and rapidly vanishing 
religion at the advent of Christianity. Not only was the 
Egyptian religion itself by that time overthrown, but the The- 
baid, the country of that religion itself, had fallen too low and 
become too weak to be raised and revived. Although there 
were still wars between the sacred cities for the honor of their 
gods, the bull and the crocodile, the reverence and divine wor- 
ship the Egyptians had for those old gods had already come to 
an end, and while the last of these tombs had been built, the 
tyranny of the Roman Government in the north and the in- 
vasion and settlement of the Arabs in the south, gave the fin- 
ishing touches to the matter. Although the old cult had its 
worshippers in this remarkable city of the dead, the life and 
vigor of paganism was gone, to return no more. It is interest- 
ing, indeed, to note that the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians 
went hand in hand with their religion, for the visitor who has 
a general acquaintance with hieroglyphics cannot fail to ob- 
serve that the latter in the sculptures mentioned have degen- 
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erated into mere ornaments, symbols of nothing except a lost 
mode of writing. 

These stately temples, columns, and buildings are now under 
a crumbling, sandy soil, situated in the most squalid and dirty 
quarters of Alexandria. But in the time of their glory they 
must have presented to the eye of the spectator one of the most 
beautiful and solemn sights of Egypt. The temple of Serapis 
alone is a glorious edifice, with a flight of 100 marble steps 
from the street, with each step wider than the one below it. 
On the summit is the portico, in the form of a circular roof up- 
held by four columns. The roofs were ornamented with gild- 
ing, the capitals of the columns were of copper gilt, while the 
walls are covered with paintings of a very elegant style. 
Looking at this temple from a superior altitude, one could gaze 
down upon the great courtyard in the middle of which it stood 
surrounded by its beautiful and stately columns and porticos 
inside and out, while the aspect of the whole collection of these 
magnificent buildings must have been in their day full of grand- 
eur and majesty. AsI write news comes that these discover- 


ies are now in a condition to be viewed by the public and tour- 
ists and that they are all lighted by electricity. 





Palestine Exploration Fund. 


VALUABLE discoveries on the ground belonging to mission- 
aries at one point suggests the wisdom of careful research 
throughout all grounds on which people have a right to dig 
without getting a firman. Some years ago a family living in 
Jerusalem wished to cultivate a few flowers, and began to 
spade over a little yard adjoining the house. The spade imme- 
diately struck a stone. In getting this out another was struck, 
and then another, and the work went on until the surface was 
nearly covered with building blocks having the Jewish bevel. 
Being convinced that the farther they dug, the more their 
ground would be cumbered with stones, they desisted, but they 
might have gained something important by going on. 

It is true that the Turkish government claims all that is 
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found in the earth, but it does not destroy such things, and they 
are placed in tolerable security in the museum at Constantino- 
ple. The actual ownership of finds is not very important, and 
I am truly glad that the difficult process of selling finds to mu- 
seums in this country does not fall to me; we only want casts, 
photographs and accurate descriptions, and these we can al- 
ways have and keep on sale. 

How many persons might do a little digging in Jerusalem in 
this way! Who will begin? 

For some time the American colony, sometimes called the 
Spafforditey, were interested in archeology and might have 
become very useful to the cause of research in general and to 
institutions in this country, but the dissensions prevailing 
among them through the harsh domination of their leader have 
turned their minds away from utilities, and have caused scan- 
dalous affidavits to be published in this country by disaffected 
members. 

There is not much poetry in our work, but a letter lately re- 


ceived from one of our oldest subscribers is worthy of repro- 
duction here : 


“T am glad to find myself still here and able to help even a 
little the effort of good men to uncover the stones of witness 
and the path of revealed history which God has preserved for 
the confirmation of His Book. If the learned of this day si- 
lence the hosanna of God’s children which greet the coming of 
the King in His meeknass and love, let these stones cry out. 
If the world of the scientific will not accept the bread so freely 
pressed upon them, let them have the stones and find how 
much harder it is to discover a scientific path to heaven than 
that of the faith revealed by the Bible.” 

It is an age of such persistent doubt that questions are 
scarcely permitted to be answered. Nothing could be more 
fully proven in the way of Palestinian identification than that 
of Bethesda with the twin pools at Saint Anne’s church, de- 
scribed by Dr. Schick, with abundant reference to pilgrim 
texts corroborating the gospel; but the Hastings’ Dictionary 
ignores this and suggests the Virgin’s Fountain, which is not 
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near the sheep gate or market and is not a twin pool. This 
can be due to nothing but the unconscious skepticism exerting 
itself unnecessarily. 

The jar handles still interest students. Part of a full article 
upon some fifty from the recently excavated sites appeared in 
the January Quarterly, and the rest in April. I lately found 
one in a museum marked as having a Pheenician inscription. 
Upon examination the inscription was immediately found tobe 
Greek and to contain in three lines the two words Men Foros 
hyakinthinos. 1 take this to mean the name of the wine- 
maker and the quality of his wine, but await what Mr. Macal- 
ister says when he explains his handles on which the second 
word occurs several times. 


Several calls lately for the special slides have obliged me to 
send for a large assortment which will arrive soon. The tariff 
of forty-five per cent. on slides is simply barbarous, and I 
would have them reproduced in this country except that 
patrons prefer the English make. With a new invoice of slides 
everything will be in hand to answer calls promptly and fully 
for books, maps, casts, slides, etc. The collotype of the con- 
tour map, fifty cents, continues to be much in demand. 

THEODORE F. Wricurt, 


Hon, Sec'y for U.S. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


In compliance with a request made by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution permission has been given to that body by Dr. Fried- 
rich Delitzsch, professor of Assyriology in the University of 
Berlin, to reproduce in English the professor’s well-known 
work, ““Ex-Oriente Lux.” 


Contents of the American Journal of Archeology, Vol. IV, 
No. 4. Report of an Americal Archeological Expedition in 
Syria, 1899-1900, by Howard Crosby Butler—Three Argive 
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Book Reviews. 


St. Crarr’s MytTus or GREECE. 


Myths of Greece Explained and Dated. An Embalmed History 
from Uranus to Perseus; Including the Eleusinian Mysteries 
and Olympic Games. By George St. Clair. 

WE find in the best periods of Greece a mass of legendary 
lore which teaches us what the ancients thought about the cre- 
ation of the universe, the phenomena of nature, the gods and 
the heroes. The great mass of the Greek people accepted 
their oldest legends, in the mass, as divine and human facts; 
they interpreted their mythology as a theology and poetry of 
nature. As the gods grew into personality and definite char- 
acter, though the function out of which they first sprang was 
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not forgotten, other functions were added to them; and as a 
god grew in power and consideration, his worship was set up 
in new places, where other titles and attributes awaited him. 

The main idea in the Greek religion was the sight of some- 
thing divine in human nature. Each god represented some hu- 
man quality carried to its perfection. To the Greeks every- 
thing beautiful was holy; they worshipped the ideal in nature 
and human life; everything pleasant to man was acceptable to 
the gods. The exhuberant imagination of the Greeks, who in- 
habited a land well suited to foster and nurture the fancy and 
imagination, peopled every river, and fountain, and hill with 
deities and nymphs, and other supernatural beings, and the first 
poems of the Greeks were solemn hymns, addressed as acts of 
worship and adoration to their deified phenomena of nature. 
They placed Jupiter in Olympus, Apollo in the sun, Neptune in 
the sea, Bacchus in the vintage, and Ceres among the yellow 
corn. Their imagination filled the fountains with Naiades, the 
woods with Dryads, and made the sea teem with the children 
of Nereus. The fortunate hunter, of a moonlight night, might 
even behold the graceful figure of Diana flashing through the 
woods in pursuit of game. 

There is much that is noble and beautiful in Greek legend- 
ary faith, and the poets, watching the various phenomena of 
nature in all its various manifestations, wove them all into a 
mythology, till there was not a river without its god, a grotto 
without its nymph, a wood without its dryad, a noble, heroic 
man without a deity for his ancestors. Around the earlier and 
ruder fancies a wonderful maze was woven, adorned by all the 
arts of poetry and prose and embedded in the nation’s litera- 
ture. 

How can we at the present day interpret these myths? The 
meaning of the Greek mythology was already forgotten two 
thousand years ago. In Plutarch’s day there were many inter- 
pretations of the symbols, and the Greek writers regarded them 
with too much awe to dare to alter. When they did not under- 
stand them they still repeated them, with careful adherence to 
the old traditional phrases. The very words which might have 
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thrown some light on the names of the divinities had passed 
out of the language so that the names survived without etymo- 
logical meaning. The Greeks, however, took the view that 
there is necessarily some meaning in a myth, either as histori- 
cal occurrences disguised and exaggerated, or an operation of 
nature veiled in an allegory. But so intermingled is fact with 
fable in early times there is always a kind of debatable land 
between plain theological myth and recognized historical fact. 
In modern times the Greek as well as the Roman mythology 
has been differently viewed, and it has formed the basis of 
much speculation on the character of myths and the general 
laws of mythical interpretation. The Germans particularly 
have been given to much speculation upon the subject, and 
their literature has produced an extensive array of works 
which undertake to describe the probable processes of the evo- 
lution of mythology or religion, or moral and religious senti- 
ments in general. They have introduced the rational method 
of interpreting every system of myths, in the first place, ac- 
cording to the peculiar laws traceable in its own genius and 
growth. 

According to some writers, mythology is history changed 
into fable; according to others, fable changed into history. 
Some discover in it the precepts of moral philosophy enun- 
ciated in the poetical language of antiquity; others, a picture 
of the great forms and forces of nature, practically the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, the changes of day and night, the succes- 
sion of the seasons, and the return ofthe year. As Max Miiller 
says, “there is this common feature in all who have thought or 
written on mythology, that they look upon it as something 
which, whatever it may mean, does certainly not mean what it 
seems to mean; as something that requires an explanation, 
whether it be a system of religion, or a phase in the develop- 
ment of the human mind, or an inevitable catastrophe in the 
life of language.” Adalbert Kuhn in Germany, and Max Miil- 
ler in England, endeavored to trace all myths back to the pre- 
historic period when the Indo-European peoples were united; 
and, having done so, to determine the original forms and the 
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original meanings. Rev. Sir. G. W. Cox, in a work on Aryan 
mythology, and who regards language as the only trustworthy 
basis for the science of comparative mythology, has pushed the 
Sanskritising tendencies of Professor Miiller to an extreme 
which to most minds seems absurd. In his writings, as in Pro- 
fessor Miiller’s, we find a tendency to trace everything to ety- 
mology and nursery stories. 

Among the German writers on mythology, one of the first 


promulgators of the rational method of interpreting myths, was 
Heyne, and his views have been tested, corrected, and en- 
larged by a great number of learned, ingenious, and philosoph- 
ical writers, not only among his own countrymen, such as 
Buttmann, Voss, Creuzer, Welcker, Gerhard, and Preller, and 
by English writers, such as Herbert Spencer, and others. 
Creuzer, in particular, made the subject wholly symbolical and 


allegorical, and he is especially remarkable for the high ground 
of religious and philosophical conception on which he has 
placed the interpretation of myths; and he was also the first 
who directed attention to the oriental element in Greek my- 
thology. Lobeck overthrew this doctrine in its extreme form 
and paved the way for a thoroughly scientific study of the sub- 
ject. The brothers Grimm taught that mythology was not, as 
Creuzer implied, the work of the superior few, of a learned 
caste, but was the way in which the multitude expressed their 
religious feeling. Hence arose the study of comparative my- 
thology, which has been so much exploited by Kuhn in Ger- 
many and Max Miiller in England. 

The writers on mythology have been numerous, and some of 
them have been very ingenious in arguing for their pet theo- 
ries. In Germany, Mannhardt views the folk-tales as the ear- 
liest stratum accessible to the comparative mythologist, reject- 
ing the Sanskrit Vedas as a later and literary compilation. 
Gruppe, one of the very latest investigators, rejects the com- 
parative method altogether, and thinks that the myths 
have been simply borrowed by one nation from another 
and not handed down from a common ancestry at all. 
In England Payne Knight, Mackay, Grote, Keightly, Ty- 
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lor, and others, can in nowise compete in originality with 


the productions of the German school. That versatile 
writer, Andrew Lang, strongly opposes the school of 


Max Miiller and Cox, and he teaches that the great myths of 
the Greeks are little more than the strange fancies of savages, 
elaborated and embellished. Savage mythology “is a jungle 
of foolish fancies, a walpurgis nacht of gods, and beasts, and 
men, and stars and ghosts, all moving madly on a level of com- 
mon personality and animation, and all changing shapes at 
random, as fortunes are changed in some fantastic witches’ 
revel.” Mr. Lang’s theories seem plausible, yet the explana- 
tion seems inadequate, and the argument misleading. Yet the 
folk-lore method which is so ably advocated by Mr. Lang and 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, is now the popular one, and “corn-mother,” 
and the “tree-spirit,” and the “totem,” takes the place of the 
old sun and moon snare of Professor Miiller. Mr. Frazer, in 
his “Golden Bough,” may explain a variety of phenomena with 
superfluous skill, and find in them a unity of ideas which never 
existed in the minds of our untamed forefathers. 

Mr. George St. Clair is the latest author who has attempted 
to unravel the mysteries of the Greek mythology. He deals 
with the myths extending over two thousand years, and he 
claims to have found a master key that has enabled him to ar- 
range, in some sort of systematic order, a mass of facts which 
previously seemed to be hopelessly chaotic. Itis the first sys- 
tematic study of the myths of Greece, the first attempt to show 
that they have one common basis, one general purpose, and are 
chronologically connected from beginning to end. The author 
argues that the basis was the observation of the seasons, the 
study of the heavenly bodies, and attempt to frame a correct 
calendar. Mr. St. Clair says that he is satisfied that the Baby- 
lonian and the Assyrian mythology, like that of Egypt and that 
of Greece, is rooted in the facts of astronomy and the calendar, 
“and, therefore, those who wander in words, or seek a solution 
in mere sun-and-moon myths, are not likely to succeed.” He 
believes that ancient mythology was a religious system, and of 
which were developed the great faiths of the world—Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Hebrew. 
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From a diligent study of the subject, Mr. St. Clair is con- 
vinced that no wrong principles of interpretation would give 
consistent and illuminative renderings throughout an entire 
mythology. Because he has found these he considers that he 
may make the following statements: 

1. The myths of Greece contain serious teaching, and are 
not mere riotous invention. They are the production of a peo- 
ple who had a considerable knowledge of astronomy, and were 
intent on framing a correct calendar. They are not the fancies 
of savages. 

2. The myths are not separate and independent stories, but 
are related to one another as parts of a living system. Like 
animal species, each is related to others of the same age and 
time; and many bear evidence of their parentage and evolu- 
tion. 

3. While the written history of Greece is not considered re- 
liable for any date earlier than about 800 B. C.—which is not 
so far back as the Hebrew King Solomon—the myth material 
may be counted pre-historic, and embodies facts of thousands 
of years before. 

4. Thesecret of Greece is an allegory of astronomy and the 
calendar. The facts and phenomena of the heavens were the 
basis of the religious system. The priests were astronomers, 
the astronomers were priests. The mythology is their record— 
a religous history embalmed. 

5. The mythologies of the ancient nations—Babylonia, 
Egypt, Greece, Persia—are similar in their foundation, but di- 
viner in their development. 

6. The true explanation supplies us with a criterion be- 
tween history and legend; and rids history proper of many of 
its horrors. Edipus did not kill his father and marry his 
mother; and Antigone was not built into a wall to perish. 
Dirce was not tied by the hair to a bull and dragged to death. 
Themisto did not kill her own children and then commit sui- 
cide. The daughters of Danaus did not murder their hus- 
bands, etc., etc. 

It is impossible here to present in full Mr. St. Clair's cogent 
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and lucid arguments in support of his theory, but it is a plaus- 
ible theory and one which he has formed after a thorough in- 
vestigation, and from evidence that appears, to the author, at 
least, very convincing. He shows the reader that the Greek 
myths were not the mere fancies of an uncultured people, but 
that they were the production of a people who had a consider- 
able knowledge of astronomy, and were intent on framing a 
calendar. 

No reader can fail to see that the astronomical matter in the 
myths is abundant; and that it appears to be the essence of the 
story, while the rest is embellishment. The reader, as the 
author observes, may be asked to consider whether theory 
which explains so many things, and fits at so many points, can 
possibly be fundamentally wrong. 

The astronomical origin of some at least of the Greek myths 
is recognized by several writers. Creuzer, in his Symboltk und 
Mythologie (1810-12) discusses the matter very fully, and the 
theory is referred to by De Lambre in his Histoire de l’ Astron- 
omie anctenne, Gruppe in his Die Griechischen Culte und My- 
then, Roscher in his Lexicon of Greek and Roman Mythology 
(Ausfiherliches Lexicon, etc.,) and various other writers. Lock- 
yer in his Dawn of Astronomy and more particularly Gerald 
Massey in his Natural Genesis, has shown the relation of as- 
tronomy to Egyptian mythology. 

(London, Williams and Norgate, 14 Henriette street, Covent 
Garden, 2 vols., 800 pp., 397-400). 


Tue Eighteenth Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund, re- 
cently delivered to subscribers, is entitled Zhe Royal Tombs of 
the First Dynasty, Part 1, by W. M. Flinders Petrie, makes a 
handsome quarto volume, with sixty-seven pages of plates, of 
which fifteen are devoted to marks on pottery of the first dy- 
nasty, 1,465 different marks being represented, while more than 
thirty plates deal with the earliest rude inscriptions, seals, etc. 
Large quantities of the more bulky materials, such as jar seal- 
ings and pottery, will be prepared for later volumes. The 
work described in this volume is but a portion of that carried 
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out during the winter, and as Abydos is a subject for several 
years’ work, we shall probably have several volumes relating 
to this very interesting site. The work of Professor Petrie at 
Abydos is the more remarkable, as it had already been ran- 
sacked by Mariette, and had been for the last four years in the 
hands of the Mission Amélineau, and it was only after the site 
had been abandoned by Amélineau, and after Professor Petrie 
had made four applications for it, that he was permitted to res- 
cue for historical study the results shown in this volume. 

In chapter IV. on “The Inscriptions,” Mr. F. Ll. Griffith 
says: “In the plates of this volume Professor Petrie has far 
more than doubled the materials available for studying the 
earliest known period of writing in Egypt; they now afford us 
a considerable insight into the condition of that art and about 
the time of the 1st. Dynasty. Egyptian writing developed rap- 
idly during the Old Kingdom; the beginning of the [Vth Dy- 
nasty was especially a period of rapid improvement, and it has 
long been recognized that the graffiti of Khufu are written 
with considerable freedom. It is, however, somewhat startling 
to find cursive writing in the time of the Ist Dynasty. Some 
of the scratched signs on vases in these plates are very much 
abbreviated, but it is the ink-writing which here, as elsewhere 
at all periods, displays the most remarkable development.” 

Professor Petrie found here a definite system of signs, which 
he calls a “signary,” quite separate from the hieroglyphic 
writing and its hieratic and demotic derivations in use about 
6000 B. C., down to 1200 B. C., or later, which he seems impos- 
sible to separate from the similar forms found in other lands 
connected with Egypt from 800 B. C., down to later times; 
many of these are also in the Kretan inscriptions long before 
800 B.C. He concludes that a great body of these signs were 
in use in the countries around the Mediterranean for several 
thousand years, that the Phoenicians selected a short series of 


these signs for numerical purposes, that the use for numera- 
tion gave the series a fixed order and system, which ultimately 
forced it on all the countries with which the Phoenicians traded, 
driving out all other signs. 
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Says Professor Petrie: ‘What then becomes of the Pheni- 
cian legend of the alphabet ? Certainly the so-called Phoenician 
letters were familiar long before the rise of Phcenician influ- 
ence. What is really due to the Phcenicians seems to have 
been the selection of a short series (only half the amount of the 
surviving alphabets) for numerical purposes, as A™1, E__s, 
I=10, N50, P=1oo, etc. This usage would soon render these 
signs as invariable in order as our own numbers, and force the 
use of them on all countries with which the Phcenicianstraded. 
Hence, before long, these signs drove out of use all others, ex- 
cept in the less changed civilizations of Asia Minor and Spain. 
This exactly explains the phenomena of the early Greek alpha- 
bet; many in variety, and so diverse that each has to be learned 
separately, and yet entirely uniform in order. Each tribe had 
its own signs for certain sounds, varying a good deal; yet all 


had to follow a fixed numerical system. Certainly it did not 
learn their forms from an independent Phcenician alphabet, 
unknown to them before it appeared asa whole. The history 
of the alphabet is as old as civilization. 

The royal tombs at Abydos consist of large square pits lined 
with brick-work, while around them are small chambers in 
rows in which were buried the servants of the king; they mark 
the transition from the plain square pits of the so-called pre- 
historic peoples to the mastabas and pyramids of the Old Em- 
pire. The tombs were some feet below the surface of the 
ground and their positions were probably marked by stone 
stelae, two to each tomb, set up in the open air, many of which 
have been recovered. The tomb of the king called Zer was 
afterward converted into a cenotaph of Osiris and it was in 
this tomb that the granite bier of Osiris was found by M. 
Amélineau, dating probably from the XXVIth Dynasty. 


RFirchaoclogical Notes. 


WE acknowledge the receipt of Heliopolis, an Egyptological 
Review, edited by Claudius J. Labib. The Review is printed in 
Coptic and Arabic. 
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Tue April number of Man contains a preliminary report on 
a Pre-historic Cemetery at El Amrah in Egypt, by D. Randall- 
Maclver. The village of El Amrah lies about six miles to the 
south of the famous site of Abydos, where Professor Petrie has 
for the past two seasons been engaged in unravelling the diffi- 
cult history of Egypt’s earliest kings. After a month’s 
work three hundred graves were fully registered from a piece 
of ground measuring only about 15,000 square yards. This 
proved to be the entire extent of a small but highly interest- 
ing pre-historic cemetery, which may have originally contained 
some 600 or 700 graves. In date it ranged from the very ear- 
liest “New Race” times through the entire period down to the 
beginning of the “Late Pre-historic.” The graves yielded not 
only a great quantity of the objects familiar to all who have 
studied this period (pottery, ivories, slate, palettes, etc.,) but 
also a certain number which are new in character. The most 
interesting are those which bear directly upon the life of the 
people who lived in the country atthat time. In the rubbish 
of a plundered grave was found a fragment which evidently 
represented a house, the next day more pieces were turned out 
which fitted well together and almost complete and whole. 
Flint implements of one class or another occur in almost every 
grave. 

The bodies were invariably buried in a contracted position. 
Mr. MaclIver found : 

1. That the earliest burials of all are in very shallow graves. 
The body was generally wrapped in the skin of a goat or 
sheep. 

2. These are succeeded by graves several feet deep, and of 
a roughly oval or oblong shape. The body was commonly 
wrapped in cloth and laid on a reed mat, which was then folded 
around it. Sometimes the reed mat was further laid on a tray 
of twigs, and very rarely on a wooden dug-out bier. 

3. Graves of the same depth as the last; in which the begin- 
nings of a slight recess occur, in which the body is laid; while 
the larger pots are outside the recess. 

4. Graves five or six feet deep, with a well-marked recess 
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cut out for the body. 
upright wooden baulks. 

5. Aregular pit, about six feet deep, and two to three feet 
in width, with a recess bricked off fromit. The recess con- 
tains a clay, a wooden, or a pottery coffin, either oval or ob- 
long, and one or two pots, which are almost the only tomb fur- 
niture found with this clew. Such graves are very late in the 
pre-historic series, approaching closely to the period of the Ist 
dynasty, or even entering into it. 


6. Four-sided tombs, consisting of brick walls sunk a few 
feet below the desert surface. At first these contain a coffin 
either of mud or of wood. Sometimes the coffin is replaced by 
a plank lining fastened against the walls; this feature has been 
found also in Prof. Petrie’s Royal Tombs of the Ist Dynasty. 
Sometimes, again, there is no coffin, but the body is wrapped 
in cloth and laid on a reed mat as in the earlier graves. 

The most detailed arrangement that has yet been found at 
El Amrah was that of a large brick tomb which has just been 
worked. It was a large room about five feet deep and five feet 
below the surface of the ground, with two chambers at the 
south end for offerings, and a third chamber at the northeast 
corner for the body of a cow. A staircase twenty-five feet 
long gave entrance to the tomb from the western side. From 
this tomb, which had been plundered very recently, was ob- 
tained fragments of fine stone vases, and half of a beautifully 
inscribed steatite cylinder. 

Mr. Maclver’s article, which is illustrated, gives a brief résumé 
of results which will be published in full in a forthcoming me- 
moir of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

Other articles in this number of Man are, A Carved Stool 
with other objects from British East Africa, by Alfred Sharpe 
—Animal Folklore in Georgia, by N. W. Thomas—The Place 
of manufacture of Celadon Ware, Siam, by T. H. Lyle—Re- 


views of new books. 


The recess is sometimes fenced off by 


From the Sunday School Times we learn that the German ex- 

pedition in charge of Dr. Koldewey, at Kuwairesh, an Arab 

village situated on that part of the ruins of Babylon which is 
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called today El-Qasr, Esagila (high-towering), the temple of 
Marduk (Merodach), the famous sanctuary of Babylon, to the 
restoration of which Nebuchadnezzar devoted so much zeal 
and time, and the street of procession, so often mentioned with 
it in the cuneiform inscriptions, have been discovered. The 
latter was paved with slabs of limestone a yard square, and 
with smaller slabs of reddish-white breccia. Nearly all these 
stones bear an inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, so that every 
doubt as to the time of construction and purpose of this street 
must disappear. 

Dr. Steindorff reports that the Berlin Museum expedition 
has uncovered at Abu Gurab, near the pyramids of Abusir, the 
sun temple built at that place by King Ra-n-woser (fifth dy- 
nasty). 

The liberality of Mr. Hearst, proprietor of the New York 
Journal, has made a large sum of money available for the pur- 
pose of excavating and restoring in a scientific manner the ex- 
tensive temples of Nubia, between the first and second cata- 
ract, 

Active operations, says the 7imes, have also been resumed 
in other parts of Egypt. Commissioned by the French School 
of Archeology in Cairo, M. Chassinat is investigating the cem- 
etery of Abu Rofasch, north of Gize. In Alexandria, the re- 
searches begun two years ago by the Germans are being con- 
tinued. Professor Petrie is still excavating the necropolis of 
Abydos, and M. Maspero, director-general of the excavations 
in Egypt, intends to make a search for the chapels and subter- 
ranean rooms of the pyramids of Saqqara, which he opened 
and investigated in the years 1886-1896—a vast undertaking 
but of great scientific value. The beginning of this work was 
made last winter, at the pyramid of King Unas. A task of the 
most extraordinary importance has also been taken in hand by 
the English archeologist, Mr. Neuberry. It is his purpose to 
uncover and make accessible to scholars and travellers the 
rock sepulchres of Shaykh Abo El-Qurna, in the metropolis 
of ancient Thebes, in which the dignitaries of the New Empire 
were buried and whose inscriptions and mural paintings are of 
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inestimable value as regards the history of Egypt and its civi- 
lization. Thus far only a very small number of these under- 
ground tombs have been laid bare. 


We have received from the author, M. Jean Capart, Brus- 
sels, three very interesting monographs entitled Fsgutsse 
d'une histoire du Droit Pénal Egyptien (Extraits); Notes sur 
Les Origines de L'Egypte, dapres les Foutlles Recentes; and 
Monuments Egyptienes du Musee de Bruxelles. Fascicule I, 
Parts I-III. M. Capart is the assistant conservateur of the 
Royal Museum at Brussels. 


We have received from Rev. A. G. Morice, O. M. I., of 
Stuart’s Lake, British Columbia, copies of the catechism, cal- 
endar, and prayer-book, printed in the language spoken by the 
Dénés of Northern British Columbia, and in a modified sylla- 
bary, original with Father Morice. This syllabary renders the 
writing shorter, and, by avoiding the accumulation of non-syl- 
labic signs, makes the reading easier. 

Father Morice has been for fourteen years a devoted French 
missionary among the northern Déné tribes, speaking readily 
four Déné dialects. He has nearly ready a prayer-book print- 
ed in syllabics, and a French-Tungusic dictionary, and his 
great dictionary of the Carrier dialect will soon be published in 
Canada and in France. The last volume of the 7ransactions, 
of the Canadian Institute, Parts 1 and 2, contains articles by 
Father Morice “On the Classifications of the Déné Tribes,” 
and “ The Use and Abuse of Philology.” . 


WE have received from Wolf Peiser, Berlin, Newe Phénicische 
und tberische Inschriften aus Sardinten, by Wilhelm Freiherr 
von Landau, and Parts I. and II. of the Corpus inscriptionum 
Hettiticarum, by L. Messerschmidt. This valuable work will 
publish a fac-simile of all Hittite inscriptions known up to date. 
The work will be invaluable to all Hittite students. 
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Tue publication of the material for the illustration of the 
work accomplished by the Expedition to Assos, under the 
auspices of the Archeological Institute of America, in 1881- 
1883 has been long delayed. This material is now in condition 
for publication, and if a sufficient number of subscribers can 
be obtained for the work, its issue will be at once begun. 
The book will be the most important contribution to the 
knowledge of the monuments of classical antiquity made by 
America, and it will represent many Greek civic buildings 
such as have not been found elsewhere. It will be of large 
folio size, 21 by 14 inches, and it is proposed to issue it in five 
sections, each to contain about twenty plates, with brief ex- 
planatory letter-press. The price will be about five dollars for 
each part. 


The work will consist of the plans, drawings, and photo- 
graphs of the site of the city and of the buildings investigated, 
and will give all those details and measurements which may 
be of service to students of ancient art. It has been prepared 
by Mr. Francis H. Bacon, one of the members on the Expedi- 
tion, and he has had the valuable assistance of Mr. Robert 
Koldewey, one of the most eminent of living archeologists, 
who also took part in the original investigations. 

If two hundred subscribers can be obtained, the publication 
will be at once begun, and it is hoped that it will be completed 
within a short time. 

A prospectus can be obtained, and subscriptions may be sent 
to Charles Eliot Norton, Cambridge, Mass.; John Williams 
White, Cambridge, Mass.; Francis H. Bacon, Milton, Mass. ; 
or William Fenwick Harris, Treasurer of Mercer Circle, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


The edition is to be limited to five hundred copies, to be 
divided between Europe and America. The work will not be 
reprinted 





